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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 



An ImportaiLt Subject. — There is a wide-spread 
opinion among medical men, that children dur- 
ing school years are subject to grave dangers to 
health; that these dangers, many of them at 
least, are closely related to school attendance; 
that they are avoidable, and ought to receive 
more attention at the hands of teachers and 
boards of control. 

Diseases to which Pupils are Subjeet. — From un- 
hygienic conditions in the school-rootn and itis 
immediate surroundings we have headaches, 
nervous ailments and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired eyes, consumption, and other diseases, 
arising from improper and deficient ventilation, 
diseases arising from insufficient and excessive 
heating, from conditions of uncleanliness, from 
improper, excessive, and insufficient physical 
exercise, and from exposure to contagion. 

The School-room as it too Often is. — That defects 
do actually exist, will become evident to all who 
ienter many of our school-houses during study 
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3 SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

hours. Greeted by odors which are sometimes 
so aggravated that they become well-nigh un- 
bearable, in a temperature altogether too high, 
the visitor will be struck with the pallor and 
evident lassitude of certain scholars, who are 
vainly endeavoring to accomplish their allotted 
tasks; he will notice that some are sitting directly 
facing the light, and, bending their bodies in a 
constrained position, are studying or writing, 
with their books held but a few inches from 
their eyes; be will see some pupils not recov- 
ered, but simply in a state of convalescence, 
from diseases from which they have been suf- 
fering; and he will see others with flushed faces 
and further symptoms indicative of affections 
from which they are about to suffer. He will 
recognize all this, and oftentimes much more if 
he makes a thorough inspection of the building 
and the premises. — Frank Wells, M.D. 

From an OffioiaL — A prominent county super- 
intendent of schools in Pennsylvania, to whom 
this article was presented, wrote the author: 
" In my rounds I have seen children with scar- 
let fever in school, and too sick to sit up. I have 
seen thesp covered with the eruptions of measles, 
and have heard the school-room filled with the 
noise of those suffering from whooping-cough. 
Almost every winter we have epidemics of itch 
|n our county propagated in our public schools.*' 
Similar testimony has been received from a 



CARE OF THE EVES. $ 

number of other superintendents of schools. 
All to whom the matter has been submitted 
agree that it is one of great importance. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Health saw 
the necessity, of warning the teachers concern- 
ing the dangers prevalent in school life, and 
directed the author to prepare a circular that 
should accomplish this and point out means for 
remedying the same. 

CARE QF THE EYES. 

Iignry to the Eyes in Sehool. — It is asserted 
that 68 per cent of educated Germans over 21 
years of age have impaired eyes. The eye 
troubles of highly civilized countries are rare 
among savages and those who have never been 
in school. Careful examinations of the eyes of 
school children both in Europe and America 
show that just as we advance into the higher 
grades the per cent of those with eye troubles 
regularly increases. This is markedly true of 
myopia (near-sigtedness). Thus, Dr. Conrad 
:found, among German school children of nine 
years, 11 per cent of myopia; at 18 it had in- 
creased to 55 per cent; and at 21 years, to 62 
per cent. Dr. Loring found, among American 
children of corresponding ages, 3.5 per cent, 20 
per cent, and 27 per cent. The following table 
was made by Dr. Cohen: 
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4 SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Arenge per- Averaipe Amount 
cenumre of near- of near-sighted- 
■igbtednett. ness. 

Country schools 1.4 ^ 

Primary schoosl 6.7 ^ 

'Intermediate schools 10.3 ^ 

Polytechnic schools 19.7 ^ 

Latm schools 26.2 -^ 

Universities 59.0 ^ 

Direction of tlie Light—It is very trying to the 
eyes to have the light fall directly into the eyes 
for any length of time. Hence, children should 
never sit facing the light, but, rather, a wall 
without windows. Where the desks are placed 
so as to face windows, these should be heavily 
curtained.' Pupils need an abundance of light. 
So much should enter the room that, at all times 
and in every part of the room, each pupil may be 
able to read with the book held at about 15 
inches from the eyes. 

Iiuiiificieiit Light. — Especial care must be taken 
on dark days that the pupils distant from the 
windows have sufficient light to enable them to 
perform their tasks without injury to the eyes. 

The Windowi. — If curtains are used, the roller 
should be at the bottom, rather than at the top; 
for the light of most value enters at the top of 
the window. Great care must be exercised that 
curtains do not continually darken the room to 
an injurious extent. The danger here is so gpreat 
that a prominent educator has proposed to 
entirely abolish curtains from the windows of 
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POSITION OF PUPILS. S 

school-rooms. Then, again, windows should 
not be darkened with plants. These ornaments 
to the room should, during school hours, find 
some place where they cannot interfere with 
the entrance of light. Too much light can 
hardly enter the room. 

Best Light from Above. —The best light comes 
from above and over the left shoulder. If from 
the right, the hand casts a shadow upon the 
work. A dazzling light is very trying to the 
eyes and nearly as bad as an insufficient light. 
Sunlight should not fall directly upon the books 
or slate of the children, and thence be reflected 
directly into their eyes 

The Black-boards. — Black-boards should not be 
placed between two windows, nor near a large 
window, for thus the children are brought direct- 
ly to face light to an injurious extent. When 
children are required to copy work from the 
black-board, the teacher should be very careful to 
write in a large and legible hand. The board must 
be kept clean, for pupils cannot see what is 
written upon a greasy surface. 

Inks and Slates. — For the same reasons, pale 
inks and greasy slates are injurious. Inks which 
become black the next day should be abolished 
from the school-room, and, so far as practicable, 
the paper pad may be substituted for the slate. 

Position of Pupils. — Pupils should sit erect, and 
not bend over their work, for in the latter posi- 
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6 SCHOOL HYGIENE^ 

tion the blood more readily enters the eyes and 
produces a congestion of the same* They should 
at no timd '^strain" the eyes; nor on dark 
daysy read from poorly printed books^ nor from 
greasy slatesi nor from the black-board badly 
written matter, nor under any other conditions. 
If the child cannot see easily^ some wrong condi- 
tion should be corrected^ if this is possible, and, 
if not, the child should be excused from the 
taski 

Aehing of Eyes. — Whenever a child complains 
that its eyes '^ ache,'' it should be excused from 
its duties, and a note sent to the parents stating 
the need of rest and possibly an examination of 
the child's eyes by an oculist. The teacher 
should remember that pains and aches are the 
warnings which are given us that some part of 
the body needs attention. Whoever neglects an 
aching eye, does so at his peril. 

Position of Pupil for Study.— Children should 
not read when lying down, when riding, nor 
when sleepy. They should at night be encour* 
aged to sit as near the light as possible, and not 
as far away as they can possibly see. They 
should be so seated that they can perform their 
work properly. So far as possible, they should 
be placed on seats of a proper height, their feet 
resting on the floor, and the desk not too high 
above them. 

The Seats.— The back of the seat should curve 
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at its lower third, to fit the small of the child's 
back, and thus prevent its stooping forward. 

Effect of Various Diseases on tlie Eye. — Teachers 
should remember that after the contagious 
diseases of childhood, viz., measels, diphtheria^ 
scarlet fever, whooping-cough, etc., the eyes are 
often left in so weakened a state that the child 
is unfit to perform the duties of the school. 
This is true often when the attack of the disease 
is very slight Often children are recovering for 
months from these diseases, and would be much 
better out of school than in it. The writer 
thinks that a great portion of the injuries to the 
eyes of American school-children occur from 
this cause. 

Inability to See, Acconiited Dniness. — It is well 
to bear in mind that children who appear slow 
(to learn, or obstinate, may often be so from in- 
ability to see. This has frequently been dis» 
covered to be the case. 

OYer»na0 of the Eye. — Children should not be 
required to use the eyes in one exercise too long, 
and never until the eyes become tired. The 
organ is very delicate, and easily injured. Chil- 
dren should be impressed with the importance 
of using their eyes on distant objects as much as 
possible when out of the schoolroom, and while 
in it to frequently look up from their books, 
and at objects in remote parts of the room. To 
the habit of poring over their books, using 
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the eyes only at short distances, more than to 
any other cause, is to be attributed short-sighted- 
ness among school-children. It is believed that 
if children would systematically use the eyes on 
distant objects, the danger from near-sightedness 
would be greatly lessened. 

Good Print Important — So far as possible, the 
.teacher should see that the books supplied the 
children are well printed on good paper. The 
letters should be large and distinct. The maps 
for children under 14 years of age should bear 
comparatively few names upon them, as it is 
believed that searching a map for unknown 
places is peculiarly trying to the eyes. It is an 
excellent plan, when practical, for the teacher to 
locate, on an outline map, the places studied — at 
least, for the younger children. 

Free use of the Eye in Kindergarten. — Attention 
is also called to the fact that some of the work 
in the kindergarten is trying to the eyes; as, 
selecting of colors, weaving a thread in and out 
of certain selected holes, to produce a given 
figure, etc. 

Sore Eyes — When Contagious. — There is a form 
of "sore eyes** accompanied by a purulent secre- 
tion, which is very contagious. Any child so 
suffering should be excused from school until 
cured. If its parents persist in keeping it in 
school, it should not use the same basin or towel 
as the other children. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY. 

Veed of Water. — CJiildren growing rapidly and 
taking healthful exercise need much drinking- 
water, as more than 70 per cent of their bodies 
consists of this substance, which is constantly 
being lost from the excretory organs. It is no 
'^ mere habit to drink water/' as has been affirmed 
by some. 

The Well.— The drinking-water should be 
pure. In country places, the well should be 
cleansed at the opening of each school year, and 
the water should then be carefully tested as to 

hs purity. No privy should be within 200 feet 
of the well, at least. The water bucket and cup 
should be clean. The bucket should be filled 
with fresh water each morning before using. 
Hydrant water should be let run awhile each 
morning before using. 

Allow Pupils to Drink. — Drinking moderately 
at meals is not ordinarily injurious. As a rulej 
permit children to have all the water they wish. 
In warm weather, and when they perspire much, 
or exercise a great deal, they will desire more 
than at other times. The opportunity to take a 
drink of water should never be denied a child. 
The custom of "passing" water, which requires 
several children to drink from one cupful, has 

nothing to commend it to sanitarians. 
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CLEANLINESS. 



IHiMM FdllowtFflth.-**No|hing is more certain 
to sanitarians than that disease revels id dirt, 
dampness, atid darkness. The school-room and 
all its surroundings should be kept scrupulously 
dean. The school-room should be well cleaned 
and venHlated some days before the opening of 
each term. The walls should be whitewashed 
each term, where not painted or papered. Dark 
paper should never be used on walls of school- 
rooms. 

Tbe 0«Uar. — The air of the cellar U sun id find 
its wety through thi h&use. Hence, it should be' 
clean, not lumbered up with rubbish, not dark, 
damp, musty, unhealthful. The privy should 
not be in the cellar. The cellar should be 
cleaned every year, and its walls white-» 
washed. 

Means of OkaiiUaess.— rA^ floor of the seh^l- 
room should be hept as clean of dust as possible. Spit* 
ting on the floor should be prohibited. The clothes 
pantry should be clean and ventilated. There should 
be a utash'basin^ soapy towel^ and mirror in every 
school-room, and all children should be required 
to keep their hands and faces clean and haic 
neatly adjusted. Children having sore eyes ac- 
companied with a discharge, should not be per* 
mitted to use the same basins or towels a$ the 
others. 

(w) 
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Suit.— Dust fs injurious to all, wheriever'tak^h 
into the lungs. Hence, as little as possible should 
be raised in the exercises of the school. The 
use of th« ^^dustless" crayon, provided it makes 
a good markf is to be commended. 

The Privy. — Every school should not only 
have a privy in good order y but one for each sex, 
and pupils should be able to reach it in inclement 
weather without getting thef feet wet. This is 
a matter now generally neg^cted. The earth* 
closet for country and village schools is prefer- 
able to any other form of privy. In place of 
earth, sifted coal-ashes may be used. The privy 
may be disinfected by a strong solution of car* 
bolic add in water, by chloride of lime, or» iif 
country places, by completely covering the con- 
tents with fresh earth or coal-a$hes. The dpors 
should be locked at night. 

Plain Talks by Teacher.— Tii^ teacher will accom- 
plish much good iy gitnng plain talks to the children 
on the vitcU importance of the processes of excretion^ 
and the consequenl importance of attending promptly 
to all the calls of nature. The fire in a furnace 
will not burn well when the furnace has become 
clogged with ashes. Just so the vital powers 
will become deranged when the httman furnace 
ts clogged with its own excreta, with this differ^ 
6ncet that coaKashes is not liubject to decay, 
while human excreta, if permitted to remain in 
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the body, ferments and putrifles, and becomes 
the source of disease and death. 

Leaving the Boom. — Sometimes children are com- 
pelled to Mave the room very frequently on calls of 
nature. Tecuhers must tie very careful not to detain 
sUch when it is really necessary for them to go out, as 
serious organic disease may thereby be produced. The 
writer has never found the least difficulty in 
explaining as fully as necessary, to both boys 
and girls, the nature and imperative necessity of 
attending to the bodily excreta. 

Talks oa Cleanliness.— Plain talks on bathing 
and personal cleanliness can be given without 
offence, and will do much good. All dirty people 
are subject to disease, and generally live on a 
low moral plane. The teacher here must act 
the part of a. missionary. 



WET CLOTHINa 

Injorions to Sit with. Wet Clothes.-- It is very 
injurious to sit in wet or damp clothing; chil« 
dren who arrive at school in this condition 
should, stand about the stove or heaters until 
dry, or in some cases be sent .home.. The chil- 
dren should cot run out on wet days during 
recess, getting feet and. clothing wet. The re-^ 
fessmay be omitted and. indoor games deviled 
for these wet days. Teachers who have failed 
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to get their children to play indoors, may secure 
this result by themselves playing with the chil- 
dren. 

. Overshoes. — ^The wearing of rubber over shoes 
and coats should be encouraged. Children 
might be encouraged to have an extra pair of 
shoes and stockings at school, that the wet ones 
may be removed. It is an unhealthy practice to 
wear rubber boots or shoes all day, and the 
practice should be discouraged by teachers; 
the explanation of this being that the rubber 
prevents the passage, from the. body, of the 
poisonous exhalations contained in the insensi- 
ble perspiration. Children should be able to 
get to the water-closet without getting the feet 
wet. 



FOUI^ AIR OPPOSED TO HEALTH AND 

EDUCATION. 

Ventilation and Warming. — A vitiated atmos- 
phere produces listlessness in schools perhaps 
more than any other one caiise. Beware of it 
The air in the school-room should be pure and 
warm, but not overheated. Perfect ventilation 
is secured when the inside air is as pure as that 
outside. The only way to determine the tem- 
perature of a room is by means of a thermom- 
eter, which should not be hung more than four 
feet from the floor. ^ It should occasionally be 
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placed near the floor, to see that that portion of 
the room is not too cold. The proper tempera- 
ture is from 65 to 70 degrees, Fahr. Children 
who complain constantly of being cold are 
probably ill^clad or need more physical exercise. 
Try to keep the floor warm. A zinc cylinder 
about the stove will protect those near it. Keep 
a vessel of water on the stove to moisten the air 
of the room« 

Xeaat of TentUatiAa. — An open fire-place with 
a small fire burning in it is the best means of 

ventilating a room yet 
devised. A ventilat- 
ing flue to act must 
be warm, otherwise it 
will probably only be 
a funnel dpwn which 
cold air will pour into 
the room. Windows 
should not be lowered 
in cold weather when 
a draught of cold air 
may fall upon the 
head of any pupil. 
Much fresh air may be 
_ . ...... introduced into a room 

Showiair auwDcr of TentiUtinff by . 

iaMrtinff strip of wood bencoth by placmg boardS * 

iower ush of window. about six inches wide 

* In place of the boafds, •ereena coverqd with flannel hav^ 
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under the lower sash of each window in the 
room. A space will be formed between the two 
sashes through which a stream of air will enter 
the room. An- 
other plan is to 
have a cylinder of 
zinc enclosing the 
stove. A hole is 
made in the door 
underneath the 
stove, and from 
this hole a piece 
of stove-pipe 
leads to the ex- 
ternal air. The 
air about the 
stove wilt be- 
come heated and 
will arise, while 
to take its place 
a constant stream 
of air will pour 
into the space 
about the stove 
from outdoors. 
This air will be warmed before it passes into thd 
room. 

Openinjg^ Windows and Doors. — It will be well 
for the teacher to have fio^td iimts on the daily pf-o^ 
gramme at, whUh to throw open doors and wia^A 
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dows several times each day, that all the stag^- 
nant air in the room may be removed. At these 
times all the children should be on their feet 
and exercising, and the windows should be 
closed some minutes before the children take 
their seats, in cold weather. 

** In modern bsrgieae, nothiagr i> more conclnsiTdy establithed than 
the fa^ that vitiated atmospheres are the most fmitf u} of «11 soiirees of 
AxwttJSi^J" ^Play/air, 

** Headache, nausea, and lassitude, gieat debility, ImfMiired digestion, 
severe colds, coQSumptioo, and other diseases of the respiratory system, 
as well as other serious diseases, may be caused by confinement in tho 
foul atmosphere of an uaventilated room."— i>r. Frank Wells, 

" Though foul air is a slow poison, we must not fof^et that a blast of 
cold air may slay like a sword."— Z>r, A ngut Smith, 

Coal-gas Found Injnriona. — It is reported that 
many teachers do not know hpw to manage a 
coal fire properly, and that school-rooms fre- 
quently contain injurious amounts of coalrgas* 
To start a coal fire, make a good fire of wood, 
and, when this is well started, pour on a half 
bucket of coal, and, leaving the draught on, 
leave the stove alone for some time, or until the 
coal has become ignited. Then, add more coal 
as the fire may need. If the heat is too great, 
close the draught and open the stove door. JDp 
not open the door^ leaving the draught open at the 
same time, or the room will surely be filled with 
gas. If there is a damper in the pipe, it must 
be open when the stove door is open, or gas will 
escape. Coal-gas is a cause pf headache and 
dulness* and it$ escape must be .ctos^ly watched. 

U8) 
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(Seanixig the Stove. — To cl«an a coal ftf e, work 
the ashes and cinders out from below. This 
can generally be done without disturbing the 
fire if the stove has been properly constructed. 
In very cold weather, or when the heating ap- 
paratus is out of order, it is proper to dismiss 
the school rather than,. by keeping the pupils in 
a cold room, subject them to the danger of con- 
tracting severe colds, and possibly pneumonia, 
or other serious diseases. 



EXERCISE. 

Veed of XzeroiM. — Physical exercise is a con- 
stant need of our bodies. It is natural and not 
unnatural, a blessing and not a curse, it should 
be pleasant and not unpleasant, to engage in 
physical exercise of any healthful kind. Pupils 
need physical exercise; teachers need it; all 
who are not actually confined to their beds need 
it. Why ? Because we are living under physio- 
logical laws, which demand physical exercise to 
keep the body in good health. 

UFect of Exereifle. — How is this accomplished ? 
The good health and the vitality of the body 
depends upon the prbper circulation of good 
blood. The blood-circulation is promoted by 
exercise. In the person who leads a sedimentary 
life, — ^as, a student or a teacher, — the blood goes 
to the bead) stagnates in the trunk about the vital 
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organs,' leaving the hands and feet largely desti- 
tute of nutrition. The liver is over-charged 
with impure blood, and fails to do its work prop- 
erly; the person becomes constipated, dyspeptic; 
the head is hot and feverish, headaches often 
present, the hands and feet are cold, the person 
cross and unhappy — all for want of a little ex- 
ercise. 

Modes of Ezeroise. — Children should not sit 
nor lie upon the damp ground. They should 
not sit or stand about when overheated, but 
keep moving or put on overcoats until they cool 
off. They should not stand still in cold winds. 
Dangerous games should be prohibited on the 
school-grounds. Calisthenic and gymnastic ex- 
ercises are needed in all schools, to develop the 
body symmetrically and to naake pupils easy in 
their movements. On cold days, boys should 
not run out without their hats, nor gfirls with- 
out their wraps. In every way possible, the 
teacher should protect the children from con- 
tracting colds. Hence, sitting in draughts, lying 
. on the damp ground, cooling off without coats 
on, sitting in wet or damp clothing, sitting still 
in cold rooms, standing in cold winds without 
hats, should receive constant attention on the 
part of the teacher. 

Studious Pupils Must Exercise. — The very studi- 
ous, pupils must not be forgotten. They are 
oftehthe ones who need the most exercise.* ' If 
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may be the duty of the teacher to insist upon 
their going out during the play-hours. Pupils 
with habitually cold hands and feet need more 
exercise in the open air. 

The Teacher Must Exercise. — The teacher will 
find-exercise and recreation in long walks into 
the country, employing the time to gather ob- 
jects in natural history; in the cultivation of a 
vegetable, flower, or fruit garden; or in attend- 
ing to an apiary or to a flock of poultry. In all 
these ways the writer has demonstrated to his 
own satisfaction that most vigorous health may 
be maintained without detriment to school 
duties, while at the same time a small salary 
may be comfortably augmented. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

What Diseases are Contagious. — Diphtheria, 
scarlet fever (scarlatina), measles, whooping- 
cough, and mumps all pass readily from child 
to child. In every school district there should 
be a rule prohibiting children attending school 
from any family in which any of the above dis- 
eases (except mumps) exists.* 

• An intelligent superintendent writes: " Why! I have found 
all sorts of contagious diseases among the pupils of our 
schools, and the teachers apparently never taking any notice 
of them. I found a child so sick with scarlet fever that she 
could not hold her head up; have heard children whooping 
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Teachers should certainly be more attentive, 
and send such pupils home with a note to their 
parents stating that the ^child is too sick to be 
in school, and the directors at once notified if a 
contagious disease is suspected. No child who 
has had one of the above diseases is safe for 
other children to mingle with so long as it has 
any peeling of the skin, or any discharges from 
the skin, eyes, ears, or nose. A physician's certi- 
ficate should be required before it again enters 
the school. It must also be remembered that 
after these diseases the whole body is often a 
long time in a weakened state and the child un- 
able to perform its usual tasks. The eyes especially 
are weakened in many cases, and the child may be 
unable to study for weeks or months. 

The Itoh. — Epidemics of itch are very common. 
This disease is caused by an animal parasite, 
which burrows in the skin. It is very contagious. 
The teacher should tell the pupil to ask its 
parents to consult a physician in regard to it. 
It is easily cured. No child should be permitted 
to continue in school with it. Ring- worm is 
also a common parasitic disease, seen on the 
hands, arms, and face. When observed, the 
child or parents should be requested to consult 
a physician. It, too, is easily cured. 

•^Vi^^-^Pi^VB^a^— ^I^a^— PW^-aaM^-^vav>^— ~i^B^WiS^i«>^vs«— MWVap^awWiOTiVi— •^M^^H^nMWi^mm^^w^'^'^ 

with whooping-cough, and have seen them all spotted with 
measles, and right alongside of other pupils." 

(aa) 
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Instructioa to Children. — Children should be 
instructed that they must keep away from all 
houses in which are cases of the above-named 
contagious diseases, and also that they must not 
attend funerals in cases of death from the same. 

HOURS OF STUDY. OVERWORK. 

Honn Spent in Study. — The number of hours 
spent in school daily should vary with the age 
of the pupils, five bours being the maximum. 
The younger the pupils, the more numerous and 
the longer should be the recesses. It would be 
well to keep the very youngest children in the 
school-room only So long as is necessary for 
them to recite. Hard and easy studies should 
alternate throughout the day. Recesses should 
not be abolished. Very long sessions are in- 
jurious. Single sessions, which interfere with 
the regular meal hours of the pupils, are injuri- 
ous. Studious pupils will often need to be re- 
strained in their work, and urged to be in the 
open air more. Pupils of a nervous tempera- 
ment will not need the stimulus of competition. 
Pupils under twelve or thirteen years of age 
should not be required to study at home. It is 
a mistake to enter pupils at school at too early 
an age. Healthy children at seven or eight, 
those not strong still later. 

Length of School Year,— ^Nine months is long 
enough for any child under sixteen years of age 

(a3) 
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to be in school in any one year. The teacher 
must not expect so much of his pupils as he 
himself is able to do. Pupils at the present time 
are probably being given work beyond their 
years. Experience comes only with age. 

Variations in Power to Study. — Children poorly 
fed cannot do so much work as those well 
nourished. More may properly be expected of 
the children of educated parents, than of the 
children of the poor and uneducated: but there 
are many exceptions to this. The aim of the 
teacher should be to get good, honest work from 
the pupils, without undue excitement or worry 
on the part of the pupils. Unexpected exami- 
nations are generally of more value than those 
long expected. General knowledge, rather than 
special, should be sought on any subject of the 
young people in our schools. 

The Overworked Pupils. — When the teacher 
perceives that any pupil is being injured in 
health by school duties, the parents should be 
notified of the importance of withdrawing the 
pupil from school for a time. Most good will 
result from sending such a one into the country 
for a year. It is not proper always to expect as 
much from girls as from boys. Dull pupils must 
not be measured by the same standard as bright 
ones. 
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TOBACCO AND NARCOTICS. 

Tobacco Bad for Children. — To the young of 
both sexes, tobacco is always injurious. In ex- 
cess, tobacco affects harmfully the general nu- 
trition of the body, the eye, the heart, and the 
nervous system. All narcotic drugs have the 
power of creating appetites which often become 
entirely uncontrollable. Cigareite-smoking is very 
injurious to boys. 

Alcohol very Injurious. — Alcohol always injures 
the young. It has the power of producing tem- 
porary insanity, and, if used in excess, grave dis- 
orders of the whole system follow. 

Tea and Coffee and Condiments. — Strong tea 
and coffee impair the digestion and injure the 
nerves of growing children. Their systems re- 
quire nourishment, not stimulation. All forms 
of condiments and spices should be used spar- 
ingly by the young, because of their power to 
prevent the natural appetite. The teacher who 
dwells most upon the moral effects of these drugs, 
will probably be more successful in curtailing 
their effects than the teacher who teaches the 
scientific effects upon the human body. The 
evils of alcohol are so great that every teacher 
should do exerything in his power to lessen its 
use. 

(as) 
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An Earth-cloaet fox Teachers' ITie.— In many 
schools no provision is made for the comfort of 
the teacher. The closet here described, and in- 
troduced by Mr. J. C. Bayles of Chicago, is ad- 
mirable. It may be placed in a closet in the 
cellar, or in a part of the cloak-room, or even in 
the teacher's private room, when this exists. 
This closet is also excellent for use in country 
and village homes. 

''The body is a plain pine box. Its sides are 




not over 14 inches high; its depth is 18 inches 
(measuring from front to back), and its length 
about 30 inches. It is divided into two compart- 
ments, one 18X18 inches, and the other 18X12 
inches. The larger of these compartment has no 
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bottom; the smaller has a tight bottom. On top 
are two covers. The lower cover, hinged to the 
upper edge of the back, extends all the way across 
both compartments. In this is cut the seat,* 
over the centre of the larger compartment. The 
upper cover is hinged to the lower one, and may 
be raised independently. It is made the size of 
the larger compartment Only, both covers hav- 
ing a little overhang to facilitate lifting them. 
The material in and work on such a box will 
cost anywhere from $3 to $3, according to the 
amount of finish put on it by the carpenter. 

" The receiving vessel is a galvanized -iron coal* 
hod, as large as will stand in the larger com- 
partment with the covers down. The smaller 
compartment is filled with dry earth, ashes, 
peat-dust, or whatever else is used as deodor- 
izer, and a little hand-shovel or scoop is laid in. 
The closet is then ready for use, which should 
be preceded by throwing into the coal-hod as 
much of the dry material as is needed to cover 
its bottom an inch deep. When used, the upper 

I ■■ I ■ - . '^ ■ ■ ■■» ■■ — ■ -■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■! ■ I ■ ■■■■■I I ■■ ■ ■ I I .^1 

* The hole in the seatshould be long from front to 
back, but narrow from side to side, never made circular 
¥rith a pair of dividers, as a country carpenter 
will invariably make it unles9 otherwise in- 
structed. The proper dimepsioos are 11 X4 
inches. The edges should be moderately 
bevelled. This shape will make the act of 
relief much easier, and tend greatly to prevent 
that painful disease, hemorrhoids. 

(a;) 
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cover is raised, exposing the seat. After use the 
lower cover is also raised, uncovering both com- 
partments. A small quantity of the dry ma- 
terial is then taken in the scoop and sprinkled 
over the contents of the hod. A quart is usually 
more than sufficient. This operation is repeated 
whenever the closet is used, until the hod is full, 
when, of course, it must be emptied. Its con- 
tents will turn out as a solid mass, inoffensive to 
sight and smell. Even the most fastidious per- 
son, with strength enough to carry the full hod 
out of doors, would make no objection to empty- 
ing it. Occasionally, it is well to air and sun 
the hod after emptying. No other cleansing is 
required. It is better not to use an earth-closet 
as a urinal, but so much of such use as is inci- 
dental to its employment as a stool in no respect 
interferes with its satisfactory workings. Slops 
should on no account be poured into it. 

" The best of the materials for use in an earth- 
closet,* which can be had without expense or 
trouble, is the fine sif tings of anthracite coal 
ashes. Ashes from bituminous coal are not 
adapted to the purpose. Dry, loamy earth, or 
leaf-mould, will answer very well, but it is trouble- 
some to dry and store it. It cannot be had dry 
enough out of doors, even in midsummer. Sand 
is useless, 

, " Discreetly and decently used, an earth-closet 
gives very little trouble. If ashes are thrown in 
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after each use, it will not require* any attention 
until the receiving vessel is full. The object of 
leaving the larger compartment bottomless is 
to facilitate cleaning. More or less ashes will 
be spilled around the hod, and this should be 
swept out frequently. By raising one end of 
the box, the floor under it can be swept much^ 
cleaner than the bottom of a box could be with- 
out turning it over. 

" Such an earth-closet can he placed and used any- 
where indoors. No doubt it could be made a 
nuisance, especially if boys were permitted to 
saturate the wood with urine, if a person using 
it should forget to use ashes, or if the hod were 
left to become overfull, and matter intended to 
be held in it should roll off on the floor. It 
needs attention, like every other good, thing; but, 
given as much care as would be bestowed upon 
any other article of furniture, it meets all the 
requirements of a safe and convenient indoor 
commode.'! 

(>9) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Yawning, drowsiness, and restlessness on the 
part of pupils commonly indicate the need of 
fresh air. The ears of children should not be 
boxed nor pulled, nor should children ever be 
struck over the head nor on the palms of the 
hands with a ruler. These punishments are 
dangerous. Pupils should not ordinarily be de- 
prived of their meals, nor of the periods for ex- 
ercise. Eating at recesses is not generally 
harmful to young and growing children. Girls 
should be taught that it is just as necessary for 
them to eat, as for boys. Children should not 
be compelled to sit in any one position fqr a 
long time. The example of the teacher will often 
be followed much more closely than his precepts. 
Value good health yourself, if you desire to see 
your pupils attain it. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The following are not text-books, but rather 
manuals, on hygiene, for the use of the teacher. 
The Text-book of Hygiene^ by Dr. Wilson, will be 
of value to every teacher, as it gives the rules for 
his own guidance, and is a store-house of facts 
for the teacher to refer to in connection with 
his instructions to his pupils in physiology and 
hygiene. 

(30) 
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School Hygiene, Six lectures delivered before 
the teachers of Bostoq, Price, 80 ceiits. 

School and Industrial Hygiene, By Dr. H. C. 
Lincoln. 50 cents. 

Text-book of Hygiene, By Dr. Wilson. %\, 

School Hygiene, Dr. A. Newsholme. 50 cents. 

(3<) 
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Lffoes Industrial Education. 

Industrial Education ; a ^de- to Manual Training. By 
Samuel G. Love, principal of the Jamestown, rjST. T.) 
public schools. Cloth, 12mo, 880 pp. with 40 full-page 
plates containing nearly 400 figures* Price, |1.75 ; to 
leacherSf $1.40 ; hy mail, 12 cents extra. 
1. Industrial Education not understood. Probably the only 
inan who has wrought out the problem in a practical way is 

^ Ssunuel G. Love, the superin- 
tendent of the Jamestown (N. 
Y.) schools. Mr. Love has now 
about 2,400 children in the 
primary, advanced, and hi^h 
schools under his charge ; he 
is assisted b^ fifty teachers, so 
that an adnurable opportunity 
was offered* In 1874 (about 
fourteen years ago) Mr. Love 
began his experiment ; gradu- 
ally he introduced one occu- 
pation, and then another, until 
at last nearly all the pupils are 
following some form of educate 
ing wor£ 

2. Why it 18 demanded. The 
reasons lor introducing it are 
clearly stated by Mr. Love. It 
was done because the educa^ 
tion of the books left the pui 
pils imfitted to meet the prac« 
tical problems the world asks them to solve. The world does 
not have a field readv for the student in book-lore. The state^ 
ments of Mr. Love snould be carefully read. 

8. It is an educational book. Any one can give some 
formal work to fiprls and boys. What has been needed has 
been some one who could find out what is suited to the littie 
child who is in the " First Reader," to the one who is in the 
"Second Reader," and so on. It must be remembered the 
effort is not to make carpenters, and type-setters, and dress- 
makers of boys and Kirls. but to educate them by these oocufiOf 
tions better than vnthout them. 
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Shaw's z^aiionai Q^stion Book. 



cloth, with beautUol side-fitamp. ISino, 800 pp. Price, 
(1.50 ; net to teaches, postpaid, 
ThtM work etrntain* 6,000 Queatiatu and Anxaera on SS 
Different Branehea of Stvd]/, 

ITS DISTtNQUISHING FEATURES. 
1. It aims to make the teacher a bemtbk teacbkh. 
"How to Hake Teaching a ProfeeekMii" has challenged the 
attenticai of the w&Mt teacher. It ia plaia that to accomplish 
tliis the teacher must pass from the stage of a knowledge of 
the mdimenta, to the stage of somewhat extensiTe acquire- 
ment. There are steps in this movement ; if a teacher will 
take the first and see what the next is, be will probably go on 
to the next, and so on. One of the reoaous why there has 
been no movement forward by those who have made this first 
step, is that there was notliing marked ont as a second step. 
3. This book will show the teacher how to go forward. 

In the preface the course of 
study usually pursued in our 
beet normal schools is given. 
This prtqioBeB four grades; 
third, second, first, and profes- 
sionaL Then, questions are 
idven appropriate for each irf 
these grades. Answers follow 
I each section. A teacher will 

' use the book somewhat as fol- 

lows : — If he is in the third 
nade he will put the questions 
lound in this book concerning 
numbers, geography, history, 
trrammar, oruiographj, and 
uteoryand practice of teaching 
to hunself and get out the 
answer. Having done this he 
will go on to the other grades 
in a ritpilar nanner. In this 
way he will laiow aS t« hia fit- 
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these gp:adeB. The selection of questions is a good one. 

8. It proposes questions concerning teaching itself. 

The need of studying the Art of Teaching is becoming more 
and more apparent. There are questions that will prove very- 
suggestive and valuable on the Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion^ 

4. It is a general review of the common school and higher 
studies. 

Each department of questions is followed by department of 
answers on same subject, each question being numbered, and 
answer having corresponding number. 

Arithmetio, Sd grade. Enfirlish Idtemture, Ist arrade. 

Geography, 2d and 8d grade. Natural Philosophy, ^ 

U. S. History, 2d and 3d grade. Algebra, profesilonal grade. 

Grammar, Ist, 2d, and 3d grade. General History, profess, grade. 

OrthogniphyandOrthoepy,3dgnide. Geometry, ^ ^ 

Theory and Praotloe of Teaching, Latin, ** ** 

1st, 2d, and 3d grade. Zoology, ^ ** 

Bhetorio and Composition, 2d grade. Astronomy. ^ ** 

Physiology, 3Lst and 2d grade. Botany, ** ** 

Bookkeeping, 1st and 2d grade. Physios, ^ ** 

Civil Government, Ist and 2d grade. Chemistry, ^ *^ , 

Phjrsical G^eography, 1st grade. Geology, ^ ** 

6. It is carefully graded into grades corresponding to those 
into which teachers are usually classed. 
It is important for a teacher to know what are appropriate 

guestions to ask a third grade teacher, for example, fixam- 
lers of teachers, too, need to know what are appropriate 
questions. In fact, to put the examination of the teach^ into 
a proper syst^n is most important. 

6. A^ain, this book broadens the field, and will advance 
education. The second grade teacher, for example, is exam- 
ined in rhetoric and composition, physiology, book-keeping, 
and civil government, subjects usuallv omitted. The teacher 
who follows this book faithfully will become as near as possi- 
ble a normal school graduate. It is really a contribution to 
pedago^c progress. It points out to the teacher a road to 
professional Juness, 

7. It is a useful reference work for every teacher and priv- 
ate library. 

Everv teacher needs a book to turn to for questioins, for 
example, a history class. Time is precious ; he gives a Piipil 
the book saying, ** Write five of those questicnis on the black- 
board ; the claS may bring^ in aifswers to-mornyw," A book, 
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Tayne's Lectures on the Science and 

Abt or Eddcatiok. Beading Ctrcfc Edition. By Joskph 
Paysb, the flret Professor ot the Science and Art of Edu- 
cation in the CoU^e of Precepton, London, England. 
With portmit. l6mo, 860 pp., English cloth, with gold 
back etamp. Price, (1.00 ; to teaeheri, 80 oento ; by mail, 
7 omta extra. Elegant new edition from new platet. 

Teachers who are seeking te 
know the principles of education 
will find tliem clearly set forth in 
this Tolume. It must be remem- 
bered that principles are the baeia 
upon which all method(j of teach- 
ing must be founded. So valu- 
able is this book that if a teacher 
were to decide to own but three 
works on education, this would 
be one of them. This edition 
contains all of Mr. Payne's writ- 
ings that are in any other Ameri- 
can abridged edition, and ts the 
only one with his portrait. ■" 



T superior to any other edition 
ibliedied. 



publia 
JoeMeaVA.nr^ 

WHY THIS EDITtON IS THE BEST, 
n.) The side-titles. These give the contents of ti^e page. 
(3.) The analysis of each lecture, with reference to the eauca- 
tional points in it. ()t.) The general analysis pointing out the 
three great principles found at the beginning. (4.) Ilie index, 
where, under such heads as Teaching, Education, The Child, 
the important utterances of Mr. Payne me set forth. (5.1 



uable book. To obtain all these features in one edition, it 
■was found necessary to get out this nea edition. 

Ohio Bdwational KontUT.— "Itdoca not deal with ahadowytbeortes: 
tt Is Intenaetr pnctlc*)." 

ftaiUdalpma Educational Hsra.— " Ought to be Id llbraij of ererr 
pnwraMivS Uaeher." 

Eoiumtlawu Conruit.-' To knair how to teaob, more Ir needed tluu 
aimoinMl8«oftlMbi«noheitau«lit. TbIaliiespeaiaUr TOiuable." 

•FtUs^nsJa Joiirnriot EdacaUon.— tWU tieof prautfcalvsliioto 
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Sbaw and T)mneWs School Devices. 

** Bohool Devices.** A book of ways and suggestions for 
teachers. By£DWA]U>R.SHAwandWBBBDoNNKLL,ofthe 
High School at Yonkers, N. Y. Illustrated. Dark-blue 
cloth binding, gold, 16mo, 2H pp. Price, |1.26 ; to teacTi^ 
ers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9 cents extra. 
^A BOOK OP "WAYS" FOR TBACHBR8..i^ 
Teaching is an art ; there are '' ways to do it.*' This book 
fs made to point out " ways," and to help by suggestions. 

1. It gives '' ways " for teaching Language, Grammar, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Geography, etc. These are in many cases 
uovel ; they are designed to help attract the attention of the 
pupil. 

2. The '' ways** given are not the questionable ** wars ** so 
often seen practice in school-rooms, but are in accord with 
the smrit of modem educational ideas. 

8. This book will afford practical assistance to teachers who 
wish to keep their work from degeneratinc; into mere routine. 
It gives them, in convenient form for constant use at the 
desk, a multitude of new ways in which to present old truths. 
The great enemy of the teacher is want of interest. Their 
methods do not attract attention. There is no teaching 
unless there is attention. The teacher is too apt to think 
there is but one ** way '* of teaching spelling ; he thus falls 
into a rut. Now there are many " ways " ot teaching spell- 
ing, and some *' ways ** are better than others. Varietv must 
exist in the school-room ; the authors of this volume deserve 
the thanks of the teachers for pointing out methods of oblAin- 
ing variety without sacrificing the great end sought— scholar- 
ship. ^ New '' ways ** induce greater effort, and renewal of 
activity. 

4. Tne book gives the result of large actual experience in 
the school-room, and will meet the needs of thousands of 
teachers, by placing at their command that for which visits 
to other scnools are made, institutes and associations 
attended, viz., new ideas and fresh and forceful ways of 
teaching. The devices given under Drawinc and Physiology 
are of an eminently practical nature, and cannot fail to 
invest these subjects with new interest. The attempt has 
been made to present only devices of a practical character. 

5« The book suggests ''ways** to make teaching <^ec/ive; it 
is not simply a book of new " ways,** but of " ways'** tha^ will 
produce good results. 
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Parker's Talks on Teacbtng. 

Notes of "l&lkaon Teachiss" Rivra by Col. Francis W, 
Pakezb (formerly Bnperintendent of echoola of Qnincy, 
Uses.), before the Hartfaa'a VlneTard Institute, Sommei 
of 1883, Beported by Lkija E. Patridgk. Square 16mo, 
6x6 1-3 inchee, 193 pp., laid paper, English cloth. Price, 
$1.35 ; to teaehers, |l.00 ; by mail, Q cents extra. 
The methods of teaching employed in the schools of Quincy, 
Haas., were seen to be the methods of natwre. Aa they were 
copied and explained, they awoke a great desire on the part 
of those who could not TiMt the schools to know the nnderly- 
in^ principles. In other wcvds, Colonel Parker wa« aaked to 
racplain vny he bad his teachen teach thus. In the summer 
of 1388, in teBponse to requests, Colonel Parker g&ve a course 
irf lectures before the Martha's Vineyard Institute, and these 
were reported by Uiss Patridge, and published in tiiiB book. 
The book became famons ; 
more copies were sold of it in 
the same time than of any. 
other educational book what- 
ever. "Phe daily papers, which 
usually pass by such books 
with a mere mention, devoted 
columnfl to reviews of it. 

The following points wiU 
rtiow why the teacher wiU 
want this book, 

1. It explains the "New 
Methods." There is a wide 
golf between the new and the 
old education. Erea school 
boards understand this, 

9. It giTes the underlying 
principles of education. For it 
must b» remembered that CoL Parker is not expounding hia 
methods, but the methods of nature. 

8. It gives the ideas of n. man who is evidently an " educa- 
tional gen ius, " a man bom to underatand and expound ednca- 
tion. We have few such \ they are worth everything to the 
bunian race. 

i. It gives a biography of CoL Parker. This will help the 

teaober of odocatioa to comprehend the man and hia th<^ves. 

S. It baa boeu ad(q;>ted brnoiuty every Btiite Kaading Circle, 
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Tatridges '"Quincy CMetbodsy 

The '* Quincj Methods," illustrated ; Pen photographs from 
theQuincy schools. By Lelia £. Patbidob. Dlustrated 
with a number of engraTings, and two colored plates. 
Blue cloth, gilt, 13mo, 686 pp. Price, $1.76 ; to teachers, 
$1.40 ; by mail. 18 cents extra. 
When the schools of Quincy, Mass., became so famous 
under the superintendence of Col. Francis W. Parker, thou- 
sands of teachers visited them. Quincv became a sort of 
*' educational Mecca," to the disgust of the routinists, whose 
schools were passed by. Those who went to study the 
methods pursued there were called on to tell what they had 
seen. Miss Patridge was one of those who visited the schools 
of Quincy ; in the Pennsylvania Institutes (many of which 
she conducted), she found the teachers were never tired of 
being told how thin^ were done in Quincy. She revisited 
the schools several tunes, and wrote down what she saw ; then 
the book was made. 

1. This book presents the actual practice in the schools of 
Quincv. It is composed of ** pen photographs." 

2. It gives abunaant reasons for the great stir produced by 
the two words ** Quincy Methods." There are reasons for the 
discussion that has been going on among the teachers of late 
years. 

8. It gives an insight to principles underlying real educa- 
tion as distinguishea from book learning. 

4. It shows the teacher not only what to do, but gives the 
way in which to do it. 

5. It impresses one with the spirit of the Quincy schools, 

6. It shows the teacher how to create an atmosphere of hap- 
piness, of busy work, and of progress. 

7. It shows the teacher how not to waste her time in worry- 
ing over disorder. 

8. It tells how to treat pupils with courtesy, and get cour- 
tesy back again. 

9. It presents four years of work, considering Kumber, 
Color, Direction, Dimension, Botany, Minerals, Form, Lcm- 
guage. Writing, Pictures, Modelling, Drawing, Singing, 
Geography, Zoology, etc., etc. 

10. There are 6b6 pages; a largjebook devoted to the realities 
of school life, in realistic descriptive language. It Is plain, 
real, not abstruse and uninterestmg. 

1*. It gives an insight into reiu education, the educptloD 
urged by JPestalozai, FvoebeU Mann, Page,. Parker; eto.' - 
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Tates Tbibsopby of Educa tion. 

The Philosophy of Education. By T. Tate. Revised and 
Annotated by E. E. Sheib, Ph.D., Principal of the Louis* 
iana State iNormal School. Unique cloth binding, laid 
paper, ^1 pp. Price, $1.60 ; to teachers, $1.20 ; by mail, 7 
cents extra. 

There are few books that deal with the Science of Educa- 
tion. This volume is the work of a man who said there were 
great principles at the bottom of the work of the despised 
schoolmaster. It has set many a teacher to thinking, and in 
its new form will set many more. 

Our edition will be found far superior to any ether in every 
respect. The annotations of Mr. Sheib are invaluable. The 
more important part of the book are emphasized by leading 
the type. The type is clear, tiie size convenient, and print- 
ing, paper, and bmding are most excellent. 

ICr. FhilMokso long superintendent of the Boston schools hold this 
work in higrh esteem. 

C0I.F. W. Parker strongly recommends it. 

Jo8. MaoAlistery Supt. Public Schools, Philadelphia, says :— ** It is one 
of the first books which a teacher deserves of understanding the scien* 
tiflo prindples on which his work rests should study.'* 

8. A. Ellis. Supt. of Schools, Bochester N. Y. says :— ** As a pointed and 
judicious statement of principles it has no superior.'* 

Thos. X. Balliet, Supt. of Schools, Reading. Pa., says :— ** The work 
is a daasio on Education.** 

J. M. Greenwood, Supt. Schools, Kansas City, says :*-**! wish every 
teacher of our country owned a copy and would read it carefully and 
thoughtfuUy.*' 

Prest. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego Normal Schools, says :—*' For more 
than 20 years it has been our text-book in this subject and I know of no 
other bcK^ so good for the purpose." 

Bridgeport Standard.—** A new generation of thinkers will welcome 
tt ; it lias long held the first place In the field of labor which it illus- 
trates." 

8L W» Journal of Ednoation. -** It deals with fundamental principles 
and shows how the best educational practioe comes from them.'* 

The Interior.— "The book has long been held in high esteem by 
thoughtful teachers.*' 

Fopn^tf Eduoator.— **Has long held a high place among educational 

niinoifl Bolhool Journal.—** It abounds in good things." 

Fhiladelshia Beoord.—** Has been ranked among educational dassios 
for more til^ a quarter of a century." 

Sdneattonal Kews.— ** ^te was the first to give us the maTtms ftom 
the^knewn to we unknown ' etc." 
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Fitch's Lectures on Teaching. 

Lectures on Teaching. By J. G. Fitch, M.A., one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. England. Cloth, 16mo, 
895 pp. Price, $1.25 ; to teachers^ $1.00 ; by mail« postpaid. 

Mr. Fitch takes as his topic the i^pplioation of principles to 
the art of teaching in schools. Here are no< vague and gen- 
eral propositions, but on evexjr page we find the probl^ns of 
the school-room discussed with definiteness of mental grip. 
No one who has read a single lecture by this eminent man 
but will desire to read another. The book is full of BUggeS' 
tions that lead to increased power. 

1. These lectures are highly prized in England. 

2« There is a valuable preface by Thos. Hunter, President 
of N. Y. Citv Normal College. 

8. The volume has been at once adopted by several State 
Reading Circles. 

EXTRACT PROM AMERICAN PREFACE* 

**Tdaoher8 everywhere amonff Engrlish-speakioflr people have hailed 
Mr. Fitoh*s work as an invaluable aid for almost every ]dn4 of inttitio- 
tion and school organization. It combines the theorenoal and the prao* 
tioal; It is based on psychology ; it gives admirable advice on every- 
thing oonoeoted with teaching^from the furnishing of a school-room 
to the preparation of questions for ezaminatloii. Its style is slngutariy 
dear, vigorous and harmonious." 

Chicago Intslligenee.~"All of its discussions are based on sound 
psyoholSgioal principles and give admirable advice.** 

Yirginia Eduoational Journal.-" He tells what he thinks so as to 
be helpful to all wiio are striving to improve.** 

Lynn Evening Item.— ** He gives admirable advice.'* 

Philadelphia Beoord.- " It is not easy to imngino a more useful vol- 
ume.** 

Wilmington Every Evening.—*' The teacher will find in it a wealtli 
of help and suggestion.** 

Brooklyn Journal.—" His conception of the teaeher is a wwthy ideal 
for all to bear in mind.** 

ITov Snglaad Joornal of Eduoatlon : " TtUs is eminenily the work ot 
a man of wisdom and ezperienoe. He takes a broad and comprebeosive 
view of the work of the teachen and bis suggestions on all topics are 
worthy of the most careful consideration.'* 

^Brooklyn Eagle: "An invaluable aid for jslmoet every kind of in- 
struction andsohool organiseation. It combines the theoretical and the 
practical : it is based on psychology ; it gives admirable advice on every- 
thing connected with teacmng, from the f undshing of a adiool^oom to 
the preparation of questions lor examinatk>n.** 

Toledo Blade : " It is safe to say, no teacher canjay,plalm toMag 
wdl i^mod who has not read t& j^miraMe worl^ J^ ainraotetlon 
is shown byFs adoption by several State TOJMben* SacCa&ff^b^&80,as 
a work to do Uioroughly read by its members.*' 
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The ^Practical Teacher . 

WritiDgs of FKANCI3 W. FAAKEit, Frinoipftl of Cook Co. 

N(«'mal Saluxd, Dl., and other eductitora, among which is 

Joseph Pajrne'a Visit to Oennaa Schools, etc 188 large 

8to paged, 7XxlO>f inches. C^th. Price, |1.^0; to 

teaohert, $IM ; b^ mail, ] 4 cents extra. Hew edition in 

ptq>er cover. Pnoe, TS cents ; to teaehera, 60 cents ; hj 

mail, 8 cents extra. 

^eee articles contain manr things that the readers of the 

"TalltB on Teaching" desired light upon. The space occupied 

enabled CoL Parker to state himself at the length needed for 



Uie principles and practicfl of teaching. 

8. Those who own the " Talks" will want the further Ideas 
from OoL Parker. 

4. There are man;' tilings in this volume written in replf to 
inquiries suggested in " Talks." 

6. There is here really 750 pages of the size of those in 
"Talks." "Talks" sells frar 11.00. Thisfortl.20andl4centB 
for postage. 

6. Hinnte auggestions are made pertaining to Reading, 
QoestionB, Geograph;, Numbers, HisCor;-, Psyohology, Peda- 
g(^ics, Claf HodeUng, Form, Color, etc. 

7. Joseph Payne's visit to the German schools is given in 
full ; ererytfaing from bis pen is valuable. 

H, The whole Dook has the breeze that is blowing from the 
Hew Education ideas ; it is filled with CoL Parker's spirit. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS- 
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The Reading Circle Library . 

No. 1 . Allen's Mind Studies for Young Teachers 

"" By JxRouB At Tim, Ph.D., 

AsBooiaM Editor of the 
School Jodknal, foimerlv 
Freeident of the St. Cloud 

SMinn. ) Normal Scfaoot 
Brno, large, clear tme, 
128 pp. paper cover. Pnce, 
80 ceote ; to teaehere, 24 
cents; by mail, 8 cents 
extra. limp cloth, 60 
cents ; to tetuhert, 40 cento; 
by mail, S cento extra. 
SpeciaJ raiea for quanti- 
tKS. Fourth thousand now 
ready. 

This Uttle Tolnme attempts 
to open the snbjectof Psychtd. 
0K7 m a idaln way, cnnitting 
what iaabBtruse and difflctilt. 
It is written in language eaai^ 
comprehended, and has ptao* 
tical IlhutratiMu. It will be wanted b; teachers. 

1. Boaae knowledge of Uental Science is indispensible to the 
teacher. He is dealing with Perception, Attention, Jndg- 
ment. He oag[ht to know what these mean. 

3. Ilie relation between Teaching and Hind Growth is 
pointed out ; it is not a d^ treatise on Psychologr. 

8. It is a work that willaid the teacher in his daily work in 
dealing with mental facta and Htatee. 

PopnlM £dna»tor.— " Tbs teaober wlU llnd In it mnoh Inf ormatloc sa 
well aa looitemeiit to tbouitlit." 

Tsiid B4iifOrd, School Oom.. Ht. Vernon, N. T.— " From all pointa of 
ylDw-ltmUBtproreotKreatwoTtlitotboaewhoreadlt. Totbeearneat 
teaober in search of information ooncendngtheprlndiiles of PsTohol- 



jloneedwlth^"'"' ' " ' ' 



Mei 



er, i.nd m 

B. O. Love, Bupt. School, N. Y.— " T want to tay of It that It ta an 
axoellent Uttle book. Invaluable tor building up Die yomia teacher 
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No. 2. Autobiography of Frcebel. 
Uaterials to Aid a Gomprehensioii of the Worka of Qie 
Foimder of the Kmdergut«ii. 16ino, Wge, clear tjpe, 
138 pp. TTiiique paper cover. Price, 80 cents ; to 
teaeheri, 34 cents ; b; mail, 3 cents extra. Botmd in limp 
cloth, GO cents ; to teachers, 40 cents ; by Dwil, G cents 

This little volume will be welcomed by all wbo want to get 
a good idea of Froebel and the kind^earten. 

1, The dates connected with 
Froebel and the kindergarten 
are given, then follows his 
autobiosraphT. To this is 
added Joseph Payne's esti- 
mate and portray^ of Froe- 
bel, OB well as a summaiy of 
rrcebel's own views. 

2. In this volume tbe stu- 
dent of education finds ma- 
terials for conatmctmg, in an 
intelligent manner an estimate 
and comprehension of the kin- 
dergarten. ThelifeofFroebd, 
mainly by ^^fl o^^n hand, is 
very helpful. In this we see 
the working of his mind when 

raiEDUOH TB/MBzu ^ youth ; he lets us see how 

he felt at being miBonder- 
rtood, at being called a had boy, and his pleasure when face 
to face with nature. Qradually we fiee there was crystallizing 
In him a comprehension of the means that would bring har- 
monvand peace to the mindsof young people. 

8. The analysis of the powers of Frcebel will be of great 
aid. We see that there was a deep philosophy in this plain 
German man ; he was studying out a ptan by which the 
usually wasted years of young children could be made pro- 
ductive. The volume will ba of great value not only to every 
kindeif^artner, but to all who wish to understand the philoso- 
phy of mental development. 

b. Journal of Ednoation.— "AneioellOQtlltllework.' 

W, Ta. Bokool Jovml.—" WIU be or great vaJua." 

Bdnaatlonal Coniuit, Ey.— "Oug-ht tobavaaveryextonilve otrou- 
latlon amonK the taaohers of the oounD')-." 

Bdnoatlanal Ke^d, Can.— "Ought to beintlio hands of every pro< 
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No. 3. Hughes' Mistakes In Teaohlngr. 

B^JuebbK Huohbs, Inopeo- 
tor of Sclioob. Toronto,Can- 
ada. Cloth, ISmo, IIS pp. 
Price, ISO centa ; to (eocn- 
ert, 40 oenta ; bf mail, B 
centa extra. 
ThousandB of copies of the old 
edition hare been sold. The 
new edition is worth double the 
old ; the material has been in. 
creased, restated and greatly 
improred. Two new and im- 
portant Chapters hare been 
added cm " Miatakes in Aims," 
and "Uiatafcea in Moral Train- 
ing." Hr. Hughes says in his 
pre^ce : " In issuing a revised 
edition of this book it seems 
fitting to acknowledge ^rate- 
UXH -L. BiraHK. ^7 **■« bearty appreciation 

that has been accorded it by 
American teachers. Realizing as I do that its very large srde 
indicates that it has been of service to many of niy fellow 
teachers, I have recognized the duty of enlarging and revis- 
ing it so as to make it still more helpful in preventing the 
conunoa mistakes in teaching and training." 

Ninety-Six important mistakes are corrected in tbii 
book. This is the only edition authorized by the writer. 
Tk*S«koolmsitar (BnBlnad)— "Hla Ideas are oleariy preteDted." 
Boston lonnul of Ednoation.— " Hr. Hushes evldsnoea a iharooA 
studyoftSepbUoiOphyofeduoatloa. WeodvlBeererrteaobertolnvert 
50 centa in toe purohaie of this useful volume." - 
Vstif, TMk lehMl JmunaL— " It will help anr teaobei to read this 

OUaaaa EduoaUoiial Wsakly.— " Only loug' eiperfeaoe oonld fup. 
nlshUi^auUior so f 11U7 with materiotefor sound advice." 
Psnn. Tsaohar's Advoeate,— **Itlattae most readable book m hava 

EdneaUonal Jsnnul of Tinlnia.'-"WeknowDobooktliatonitBlni 
•0 taaai valuable suBgeetioiu.*' 

Otalo Ednoatlonal Konthlj.—" It contalni more piautliMl Unta than 
anrbook «t Ita «|M known to us." 

lova OSBtral Bthool 7onniaL— " We know of no book oontalnlna 
more VBliiaQe (itnrestlona ' ' 

Vmt Toft Mwol Bnllfltln-" It to seosibli 
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Johnson's Education by T>oin g. 

Education by Doing : A Book of EducatiTe Occupations 
for Children in SchooL By Anna Johnson, teacher to 
the Children's Aid Schools of New York City. With a 
prefatory note by Edward R. Shaw, of the High School of 
Yonkers, N. Y. Handsome red cloth, gilt stamp. Price, 
75 cents ; to teachers^ 60 cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

Thousand of teachers are asking the question : << How can I 
keep my pupils profitably occupied?** This book answers 
the question. I^eories are omitted. Every line is full of 
instruction. 

1. Arithmetic is taught with blocks, beads, toy-money, etc* 

2. The tables are taught by clock dials, weights, etc. 
8. Form is taught by blocks. 

4. Lines with sticks. 

5. Language with pictures. 

6. Occupations are given. 

7. Everything is plain and practicaL 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACTORY NOTE. 

** In obeervinflr the results achieyed by the Kindergarten, educators 
have telt that Troebel*s areat discovery of education by occupations 
must have something for the public schools— that a further application 
of Hbe putting of experience and action in the place of books and 
abstract thmking,* could be made beyond the fifth or sixth year of the 
ohlld^s life. Tus book is an outgrowth of this idea, conceived in the 
spirit of the * New Education.^ 

^ It will be widely welcomed, we believe, as itgives concrete methods 
of work -the very aids primary teachers are in search of. There has 
been a wide discussion of the. subject of education, and there exists no 
little confusion in the mind of many a teacher as to how he should im- 
prove upon methods that have been condemned." 

8npt. J. W. Skinner, Children's Aid Schools, says:— *^It is highly 

appreciated by our teachers. It supplies a want felt by all.'* 

Toledo Blade.—" The need of this book has been felt by teachers.** 

School Ednoation.— ** Contains a great many fruitful suggestionsw'* 

Chriitian Advaiiea.— " The method is certainly philosophical.*' 

Ya. £d. Jonmal.— " The book is an outgrowth of FroebePs idea.*' 

Philadelphia Teaeher.— **The book is full of practical information.** 

Iowa Teadier.~^EeUogg*8 books are all good, but this is the best 
for teachers. 

The Edneationist.— " We regard it as very valuable.** 

Sdieol Bulletin.— "We think well of this book.'* 

Chicago Intelligenee.— " Will be found a very lervioeable book.** 
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ion 'Day. 6 P{os. 

A ccdiection of freah and OTiginal dialogues, recitatdons, 
declamations, and Bhort pieces for practical use in Public 
and Private Schools. Bound in handsome, new paper 
cover, 160 pages each, printed on laid papcr. Price SO 
cents each ; to teaclura, 34 cents ; by mail, a cents extra. 
The exercises in these books bear upon education ; have a 
relation to the BChool-room. 

n 1. Thedialo^es,recitatii»ks, 
S and declamations, gatha«d in 
p this volume being fiesh, short, 
W easy to be comprehended and 
m are well fitted for the average 
i scholars of our scboolB. 

2. Thej have mainly been 
used bj teachers for actual 
school ezerdsea. 

8. Ther cover a difCerait 
ground from the speeches of 
Demosthenes and Cicero — 
which are unfitted for boys of 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 

4, They have some practicat 
interest for those who nsa 

5. Thc9V is not a vicious 
sentence uttered. In some 
dialogue books profanity is 
found, or disobedience to 

NEW COVER. parents encouraged, or lying 

laughed at. Let teachers loolc out for this. 

6. There is sometliing for the youngest pupils. 

7. " Memorial fJayfbcercises" for foyant,QarfieId,IJncoln, 
etc., will be found. 

8. Several Tree Planting exercisw are included. 

0. The exercises have relation to the school-room, snd bear 
upon education. 

10, An important pcant is the freshness of theee pieces. 
Host of them were written expressly for this ccdlectiMi, tatd 
can be found notchere elM, 

Boston Journal of Edne*tion.~-"lB of practical voluB." 

Dstrclt Fret Ptms.— " Suitable tor public and private schools.'* 

Wwtam Zd, Jonmsl.— " A ndei of TSTf I 
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Compiled by Axos H. Kellooo, editor ot tfae School Jodb- 
NAI. El^ant green and gold paper cover, 64 pp. Price, 
IS cents each ; to teachers, 13 cents ; by mail, 2 cents 
extra. 10th thouaand. Special tentig to schools for 25 
copies and over. 
This is a 

nuwt TBloa. I 

ble collec- 
tion of mu- 

Bio for all j| 

Khools and ', 

institutes, 
1. Host of D 

the pieces ; 

haveDeense- | 

lectedbytho ' 

teachers as y 

favorites in V 

the Echocls. j| 

They are the | 

ones thepu- n 

pile love to E 

sing. 

5. AH the pieoee " have a rii^ to tiiem f they are easily 
learned, and will not be forgotten. 

8. The themes and words are appropriate for yonng people. 
In these respects the work will be fonnd to pOBseBS unumial 
merit. Nature, tbe Flowers, the Seasons, the Home, onr 
Duties, onr Creator, are entnned with beautiful music. 

4. Great ideas may find an entrance into the mind thi-ongh 
nnuoc Aspirations tor the good, the beautiful, and the trud 
are presented h^ in a musical form. 

6, Many of the words have been written especiallj for the 
tiook. One piece, " The Voice "Within Us," p. ST, is worth the 
price of the book. 

5, The titles here given show the teacher what we mean : 
Aak the ChUilren, BmaQi' BverTirbere, Bb Id Time, Cheerf uIdcm, 

'■'•—*—*- ""111. Din ot Summer aiorj. The Deateat Spot, BrenlnB 
>rordi,Oo<n> to School, Hold up the Klkirt Hand, I Love 

a__.^K.- ^ind^pedp Overlnthe Meadow*. Our 

la ot the iwautirnl. Time to Walk, Tna 



liapprSol 
JoL J wot 
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Seeiey's Grube's Method of Teacbitiji 

ABITHHETIC. Explained and illuatrated. Also the bn- 
proTementB on the method made \ij the foUowera of 
urub6 in Qermsny. By Lzn Skeltt, Ph.D, Cloth, 
176 pp. Price, $1.00; to Uaehen BO cento; by mail, 
7 cents extra. 

1. It is a. PniLOfiOPHICSAL 

WoKK.— Thifl book has a sound 
philosophical basis. The child 
does not {as most teachers seem 
to think) learn addJtioii, then 
subtraction, then niultiidic&- 
tion, then division; he leams 
these processes together. Orub6 
saw tnis, and fooaded hia sys- 
tem on this fact. 

8. It Follows NATnRBfs 
Plan.— Orub6 proceeds to de- 
velop (so to apeak) the method 
by which the child actually he- 

yir he ever does) ao- 
, with I, 2, 8, 4, 6, etc 
s is not done, as some sup- 
pose, by writing them on a 
slate. Nature has her method ; 
DR. tin BKsi,sr. ehe b^ins with thinqs; after 

handling two things in certain ways, the idea of two is ob- 
tained, and so ot other numbers. The t^ief tuitu of thia 
hook Oieti eonsuta in showing what may be termed the wag 
nature teachee tht child number. 

8. - It 19 Valuablb to Pbihabt Tbacebbs.— It begins and 
shows ho-jv the child can be tanght 1, then 3, then. 8, &o. 
Bence it is a work especially; valuable for the primary teach«-. 
It gives mnch apace to showing how the numbeis up to 10 are 
taught ; for if this be correctly done, the pupil will almost 
teach himself the rest. 

4. It Can Be Used in Advanced Okadeb.— It diacuaaes 
methods of teaching fractions, percentage, etc., so that it is a 
work valuable for ail claasea of teachers. 

5, It Guides tkb Tbacbeb'b Wokk. — It ahowa, for exam- 
ple, what the tcmcher can appropiiately do the first yearj what 
the aecoad, the third, and the fourth. More than tnis, it su^ 
gesta work for the teacher she would othei'wise omit. 

Taking it altogether, it is the beat work on teaching ntim> 
ber ever publiahed. It is very handsomely piinted and Douod. 
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